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404 Reviews of Books 

Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, 1804-1821. By Floyd Calvin 
Shoemaker, A.B., A.M. ( Jefferson City : The Hugh Stephens 
Printing Company. 1916. Pp. 383.) 

Mr. Shoemaker's book is an excellent piece of research. The first 
chapter reviews the history of the organic acts of 1805, 1812, and 1816. 
The second chapter sets forth the petitions for statehood that resulted 
in the passage by Congress of the enabling act. The third chapter pre- 
sents an exhaustive inquiry into the state of public opinion in Missouri 
in 1 81 9 respecting slavery restriction and shows how bitter was the 
resentment against the proposed dictation of Congress. Chapter IV. 
gives an account of the campaign for the election of delegates to the 
constitutional convention, resulting in the overwhelming victory of the 
pro-slavery party. Mr. Shoemaker minimizes the influence which the 
proposed restriction by Congress must have had in strengthening the 
pro-slavery sentiment. The fifth chapter analyzes the personnel of the 
constitutional convention and gives particular account of its ablest 
members. Chapter VI. reconstructs, as well as can be done from the 
meagre record, the work of the convention in framing the state con- 
stitution. From the shortness of the time within which the first draft 
of the constitution was reported, the conclusion is irresistible, although 
Mr. Shoemaker does not suggest it, that the " lawyer junto " must have 
come to the convention with a ready-made constitution in their pockets. 
Chapter VII. is an excellent bit of historical criticism. From a pains- 
taking analysis of the votes in the convention, Mr. Shoemaker deduces 
a list of men whom he regards as most influential in giving the con- 
stitution its final form, and these he calls the authors of the constitu- 
tion. The eighth chapter summarizes a longer study that Mr. Shoe- 
maker has published elsewhere on the sources of the Missouri con- 
stitution. He finds that it was largely based upon the constitutions of 
Kentucky, Alabama, Illinois, and Maine, with liberal use of a number 
of others. The ninth chapter covers the organization of the state 
government. Chapter X. treats the second Missouri compromise rather 
briefly. Possibly for the reason that he is telling the story from the 
standpoint of the state, Mr. Shoemaker omits to point out that the 
second compromise was the result of the ratification of the Florida 
treaty. The last chapter gives an account of the passage of the " solemn 
public act" by the special session of the legislature, and of the final 
admission of the state. In this connection Mr. Shoemaker makes the 
important discovery that Guyer pointed out the error in the designation 
by Congress of the objectionable clause of the state constitution, in a 
speech in the legislature that was reported in the Missouri Gazette for 
June 13, 1821. The book closes with a documentary appendix. The 
constitution is reprinted from the pamphlet edition printed in Washing- 
ton in 1820. Mr. Shoemaker might have used the manuscript copy, 
which was rescued some years ago from the House files, and is now in 
the House Miscellaneous Papers in the Library of Congress. 
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The book is marred by some rather unhappy phraseology and a some- 
what provincial point of view. The proposal to bound the state on the 
north by the Missouri River, Mr. Shoemaker denounces as " chimerical " 
" selfish ", " abortive ", and " unpatriotic ". The proposal may have 
been unwise but the language used is stronger than the circumstances 
warrant. Mr. Shoemaker insists that Missouri became a state upon the 
enactment of her constitution. She certainly was not a state in the 
Union and quite as certainly not out of the Union. It is strange that, 
after the lapse of nearly a century, the course of those who opposed 
the unconstitutional provision in the Missouri constitution should still 
be stigmatized as " perfidious ". There are but few erroneous state- 
ments of fact in the book and but few typographical errors. The note 
on page 219 is wholly incorrect. Jefferson was not the author of the 
first constitution of Virginia, the exclusion of the clergy from the as- 
sembly and privy council did not originate with him, and the political 
disabilities of the clergy in Kentucky did not extend beyond exclusion 
from the legislature. There is such constant reference to the counties 
of Missouri that maps showing their location and extent during the 
period covered are greatly needed. 

F. H. Hodder. 

The Financial History of Boston, from May 1, 1822, to January 31, 
ipop. By Charles Phillips Huse, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Economics and Social Science in Boston University. [Har- 
vard Economic Studies, vol. XV.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press ; London : Humphrey Milford. 1916. Pp. ix, 395.) 

Dr. Huse's careful study of the finances of Boston, and of the 
changes in its government, deserves high credit for clearness, and as a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of the financial growth of an 
American city. But I cannot join in his praise of many of the changes 
in the charter. It yet remains in controversy whether the increased 
powers of the mayor have been wholly a gain, and Dr. Huse leans 
exclusively to one side, without sufficient representation of alleged 
defects. 

Democratic tendencies kept Boston for two hundred years from 
becoming a city, though other places of less population adopted this form 
of government. But in 1821, when there were 45,000 people in Boston 
and it no longer was possible for them to gather together in town 
meetings, it reluctantly made the change. In place of town meetings 
a common council was established of forty-eight men; and, in place of 
the selectmen, a mayor and eight aldermen. Unfortunately, by an 
amendment, the mayor and aldermen became a part of the council as a 
separate board. The common council continued to be elected by wards ; 
and the aldermen sometimes by wards, and sometimes at large. The 
election at large was upon the claim that it would be harder to elect 



